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TO A WATERFOWL. 

Whither, 'midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocky billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side ? 
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THE DAISY. 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost 

All day thy wings have fann'd, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; — 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 

Soon o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou 'rt gone — the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallow'd up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright 

W. C. Bryant. 



THE DAISY. 

Star of the mead ! sweet daughter of the day, 
Whose opening flower invites the morning ray, 
From the moist cheek and bosom's chilly fold 
To kiss the tears of eve, the dewdrops cold ! 
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THE HARE. 



Sweet Daisy, flower of love ! when birds are pair'd, 
Tis sweet to see thee, with thy bosom bared, 
Smiling in virgin innocence serene, 
Thy pearly crown above thy vest of green. 
The lark, with sparkling eye and rustling wing. 
Rejoins his widowed mate in early Spring, 
And as he prunes his plumes of russet hue. 
Swears on thy maiden blossom to be true. 
Oft have I watch'd thy closing buds at eve. 
Which for the parting sunbeams seem*d to grieve ; 
And when gay morning gilt the dew-bright plain. 
Seen them unclasp their folded leaves again ; 
Nor he who sung, " The daisy is so sweet !" 
More dearly loved thy pearly form to greet. 
When on his scarf the knight the daisy bound. 
And dames to tourneys shone with daisies crown*d, 
And fays forsook the purer fields above, 
To hail the Daisy, flower of faithful love. 



Dr. Leyden. 





THE HARE. 

IS instinct that directs the jealous Hare 
To choose her soft abode. With steps re- 
versed 
"^fy, She forms the doubling maze; then, ere the 
mom 
Peeps through the clouds, leaps to her close 

recess. 
As wandering shepherds on th* Arabian 
plains 
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THE HARE. 

No settled residence observe, but shift 
Their moving camp ; now, on some cooler hill, 
With cedars crowned, court the refreshing breeze ; 
And then below, where trickling streams distil 
From some precarious source, their thirst allay, 




And feed their thirsting flocks : so the wise hares 
Oft quit their seats, lest some more curious eye 
Should mark their haunts, and by dark treacherous wiles 
Plot their destruction ; or, perchance in hopes 
Of plenteous forage, near the ranker mead 
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TO A WILD DEER. 

Or matted grass, wary and close they sit 
When Spring shmes forth, season of love and joy, 
In the moist marsh, *mong bed of rushes hid. 
They cool their boiling blood AVhen Summer suns 
Bake the cleft earth, to thick, wide-spreading fields 
Of com full-grown, they lead their helpless young : 
But when autumnal torrents and fierce rains 
Deluge the vale, in the dry crumbling bank 
Their forms they delve, and cautiously avoid 
The dripping covert Yet, when Winter's cold 
Their limbs benumbs, thither with speed returned, 
In the long grass they skulk, or shrinking creep 
Among the withered leaves ; thus changing still. 
As fancy prompts them, or as food invites. 

SOMERVILLE. 




TO A WILD DEER; 

IN THE FOREST OF DALNESS, GLEN-ETIVE, ARGYLESHIRE. 

IT couch of repose for a pilgrim like thee ! 
Magnificent prison enclosing the fi'ee ! 
With rock-wall encircled — with preci- 
pice crown'd — 
Which, awoke by the sun, thou canst 
clear at a bound. 
J^^C^/^/P'^STi^ 'Mid the fern and the heather, kind 

^^' \\!^^%kW^'.^t Nature doth keep 

One bright spot of green for her favourite's 
sleep ; 
And close to that covert, as clear as the skies 
When their blue depths are cloudless, a little lake lies, 
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TO A WILD DEER. 



Where the creature at rest can his image behold, 
Looking up through the radiance, as bright and as bold ! 




How lonesome ! how wild ! yet the wildness is rife 
With the stir of enjoyment — the spirit of life. 
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TO A WILD DEER. 

The glad fish leaps up in the heart of the lake, 

Whose depths, at the sullen plunge, sullenly quake ! 

Elate on the fem-branch the grasshopper sings. 

And away in the midst of his roundelay springs ; 

'Mid the flowers of the heath, not more bright than himself, 

The wild-bee is busy, a musical elf — 

Then starts from his labour, unwearied and gay, 

And, circling his antlers, booms far, far away. 

While high up the mountains, in silence remote, 

The cuckoo unseen is repeating his note ; 

The mellowing echo, on watch in the skies. 

Like a voice from the loftier climate replies. 

With wide-spreading antlers, a guard to his breast. 

There lies the wild creature, e'en stately in rest ! 

'Mid the grandeur of Nature, composed and serene. 

And proud in his heart of the mountainous scene. 

He lifts his calm eye to the eagle and raven. 

At noon sinking down on smooth wings to their haven, 

As if in his soul the bold animal smiled 

To his friends of the sky, the joint-heirs of the wild. 



Yes ! fierce looks thy nature, e'en hush'd in repose — 

In the depths of thy desert regardless of foes. 

Thy bold antlers call on the hunter afar. 

With a haughty defiance to come to the war I 

No outrage is war to a creature like thee ! 

The bugle-horn fills thy wild spirit with glee, 

As thou barest thy neck on the wings of the wind, 

And the laggardly gaze-hound is toiling behind. 

In the beams of thy forehead that glitter with death— 

In feet that draw power from the touch of the heath — 

In the wide-raging torrent that lends thee its roar — 

In the cliff that, once trod, must be trodden no more — 
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THE DOG AND THE WATER-LILY. 

Thy trust, 'mid the dangers that threaten thy reign ! 
But what if the stag on the mountain be slain 1 
On the brink of the rock — lo ! he standeth at bay, 
Like a victor that falls at the close of the day ; 
While hunter and hound in their terror retreat 
From the death that is spum'd from his furious feet ; 
And his last cry of anger comes back from the skies, 
As Nature's fierce son in the wilderness dies. 

Prof. Wilson. 





THE DOG AND THE WATER-LILY. 

HE noon was shady, and soft airs 
Swept Ouse's silent tide. 
When, 'scaped from literary cares, 
I wander'd by its side. 

My spaniel, prettiest of the race, 

And high in pedigree, 
(Two nymphs adom'd with every grace 

That spaniel found for me,) 



Now wanton'd, lost in flags and reeds. 

Now starting into sight, 
Pursued the swallow o'er the meads, 

With scarce a slower flight. 

It was the time when Ouse display'd 

Her lilies newly blown ; 
Their beauties I intent survey'd, 

And one I wish'd my own. 
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THE DOG AND THE WATER-ULV. 

With cane extended far, I sought 

To steer it close to land : 
But still the prize, though nearly caught, 

Escaped my eager hand. 

Beau mark'd my unsuccessful pains 

With fix*d considerate face. 
And puzzling set his puppy brains 

To comprehend the case. 




But, with a chirrup clear and strong 

Dispersing all his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and follow'd long 

The windings of the stream. 

My ramble ended, I retum'd ; 
Beau^ trotting far before, 
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TO A YOUNG ASS. 

The floating wreath again discern'd. 
And plunging left the shore. 

I saw him, with that lily cropp'd, 

Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropped 

The treasure at my feet 

Charm'd with the sight, " The world," I cried, 

" Shall hear of this thy deed : 

My dog shall mortify the pride 

Of man's superior breed : 

" But chief myself I will enjoin, 
Awake at duty's call. 
To show a love as prompt as thine 
To Him who gives me all." 

COWPER. 



TO A YOUNG ASS. 

(its mother being tethered near it). 

I OOR little foal of an oppressed race ! 
I love the languid patience of thy face : 
And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread. 
And clap thy ragged coat, and pat thy 

head. 
But what thy dulled spirits hath dismay'd, 
That never thou dost sport along the 

glade 1 
And (most unlike the nature of things 

young) 
That earthward still thy moveless head is hung 1 
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TO A YOUNG ASS. 







Do thy prophetic fears anticipate, 
Meek child of misery ! thy future fate, — 
The starving meal, and all the thousand aches 
"Which patient merit of th' unworthy takes?" 
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TO A YOUNG ASS. 

Or is thy sad heart thrilFd with filial pain, 

To see thy wretched mother's shortened chain ? 

And truly very piteous is her lot, 

Chain'd to a log within a narrow spot. 

Where the close-eaten grass is scarcely seen, 

While sweet around her waves the tempting green ! 

Poor ass ! thy master should have learnt to show 

Pity — best taught by fellowship of woe ; 

For much I fear me that he lives like thee. 

Half famished in a land of luxury \ 

How askingly its footsteps hither bend ! 

It seems to say, "And have I then one friend ?" 

Innocent foal ! thou poor despised, forlorn ! 

I hail thee brother, spite of the fool's scorn ; 

And fain would take thee with me, in the dell 

Of peace and mild equality to dwell. 

Where toil shall call the charmer health his bride, 

And laughter tickle plenty's ribless side ! 

How thou wouldst toss thy heels in gamesome play, 

And frisk about as lamb or kitten gay ! 

Yea, and more musically sweet to me 

Thy dissonant harsh bray of joy would be, 

Than warbled melodies, that soothe to rest 

The aching of pale fashion's vacant breast ! 

Coleridge. 
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THE BARN-OWL. 

While moonlight, silvering all the walls, 
Through every mouldering crevice falls, 
Tipping with white his powdery plume, 
As shades or shifts the changing gloom; 
The Owl that, watching in the bam, 
Sees the mouse creeping in the corn. 
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A JUNE DAY. 

Sits still, and shuts his round blue eyes 
As if he slept, — until, he spies 
The little beast within his stretch — 
Then starts, and seizes on the wretch ! 



Butler. 





A JUNE DAY. 

HO has not dreamed a world of bliss, 
On a bright sunny noon like this, 
Couch'd by his native brook^s green maze. 
With comrade of his boyish days, 
While all around them seem'd to be 
Just as in joyous infancy 1 
Who has not loved, at such an hour, 
Upon that heath, in birchen bower, 
Luird in the poet's dreamy mood, 

Its wild and sunny solitude 1 

While o*er the waste of purple ling 

You mark a sultry glimmering ; 

Silence herself there seems to sleep, 

Wrapped in a slumber long and deep, 

Where slowly stray those lonely sheep 

Through the tall foxglove's crimson bloom, 

And gleaming of the scatter'd broom. 

Love you not, then, to list and hear 

The crackling of the gorse-flowers near, 
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A JUNE DAY. 




Pouring an orange-scented tide 
Of fragrance o'er the desert wide 1 
To hear the buzzard whimpering shrill, 
Hovering above you high and still 1 
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THE HEATH-COCK. 

The twittering of the bird that dwells 
Amongst the heath's delicious bells 1 
While round your bed, o*er fern and blade, 
Insects in green and gold array'd, 
The sun's gay tribes, have lightly stray'd ; 
And sweeter sound their humming wings 
Than the proud minstrel's echoing strings. 



HOWITT. 





THE HEATH-COCK. 



OOD-MORROW to thy sable beak 



And glossy plumage dark and sleek, 
Thy crimson moon and azure eye, 
Cock of the Heath, so wildly shy : 
I see thee slily cowering through 
That wiry web of silvery dew. 
That twinkles in the morning air. 
Like casements of my lady fair. 



A maid there is in yonder tower, 
Who, peeping from her early bower. 
Half shows, like thee, her simple wile, 
Her braided hair and morning smile. 
The rarest things, with wayward will, 
Beneath the covert hide them still ; 
The rarest things to break of day 
Look shortly forth, and shrink away. 

A fleeting moment of delight 

I sunn'd me in her cheering sight ; 
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THE HEATH-COCK. 




As short, I ween, the time will be 
That I shall parley hold with thee. 
Through Snowdon's mist red beams the day, 
The climbing herd-boy chants his lay, 
The gnat-flies dance their sunny ring, — 
Thou art already on the wing. 

Joanna Baillie. 
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FIDELITY. 



BARKING sound the shepherd hears, 
^ A cry as of a dog or fox ; 
J^ kt"/ He halts, and searches with his eyes 

^"^ ' '* Among the scattered rocks : 

And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 
And instantly a dog is seen, 
^^ Glancing through that covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy. 
With something, as the shepherd thinks, 

Unusual in its cry. 
Nor is there any one in sight 
All round, in hollow, or on height ; 
Nor shout, nor whistle, strikes the ear : 
What is the creature doing here ? 



It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps till June December's snow; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ! 
Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 
Remote from public road or dwelling. 
Pathway, or cultivated land, 
From trace of human foot or hand. 



26 
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FIDELITY. 

There, sometimes, doth the leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 
The crag repeats the raven's croak, 

In symphony austere; 
Thither the rainbow comes, — ^the cloud, — 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams, and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past; 
But that enormous barrier binds it fast 



Not free from boding thoughts, awhile 

The shepherd stood; then makes his way 
Towards the dog, o*er rocks and stones, 

As quickly as he may ; 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ! 
Th' appaird discoverer, with a sigh, 
Looks round to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The man had fall'n, — ^that place of fear ! 
At length, upon the shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is clear; 
He instantly recalFd the name, 
And who he was, and whence he came; 
Remember'd, too, the very day 
On which the traveller pass'd this way. 

But hear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell ! 
A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits welL 
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FIDELITY. 




The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid cry, — 
This dog had been, through three months* space, 
A dweller in that savage place. 
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LAMBS AT PLAY. 

Yes, proof was plain, that since that day, 

When this ill-fated traveller died. 
The dog had watch'd about the spot, 

Or by his master's side ; 

How nourished here, through such long time, 

He knows, who gave that love sublime ; 

And gave that strength of feeling, great 

Above all human estimate. 

Wordsworth. 



LAMBS AT PLAY. 

AY, ye that know, ye who have felt and seen. 

Spring's morning smiles and soul-enliv- 
ening green, 
Say, did you give the thrilling transport 

way? 
Did your eye brighten when young lambs 

at play 
Leap'd o'er your path with animated 

pride. 
Or grazed in merry clusters by your side 1 
Ye who can smile, to wisdom no disgrace, 
At the arch meaning of a kitten's face; 
If spotless innocence, and infant mirth. 
Excite to praise, or give reflection birth. 
In shades like these pursue your favourite joy, 
'Mid Nature's revels, sports that never cloy. 
A few begin a short but vigorous race. 
And indolence abash'd soon flies the place; 
Then challenged forth, see thither, one by one, 
From every side assembling playmates run ; 
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LAMBS AT PLAY. 

A thousand wily antics mark their stay, 

A starting crowd, impatient of delay. 

Like the fond dove, from fearful prison freed, 

Each seems to say, " Come, let us try our speed ! " 

Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong. 

The green tiuf trembling as they bound along; 




Adown the slope, then up the hilock climb. 
Where every molehill is a bank of thyme ; 
There panting stop : yet scarcely can refrain, 
A bird, a leaf, will set them off again : 
Or, if a gale with strength unusual blow. 
Scattering the wild-briar roses into snow. 
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A WOODNOTE. 

Their little limbs increasing efforts try, 
Like the torn flower the fair assemblage fly. 
Ah, fallen rose ! sad emblem of their doom ; 
Frail as thyself, they perish while they bloom ! 

Bloomfield. 




A WOODNOTE. 

OME ye, come ye, to the green, 
K green wood ; 

Loudly the blackbird is singing. 
The squirrel is feasting on blossom 
and bud, 
And the curling fern is springing : 
Here ye may sleep 
In the moss so deep, 
While the noon is so warm and so weary. 
And sweetly awake, 
As the sun through the brake 
Bids the fauvette and white-throat sing cheery. 

The quicken is tufted with blossom of snow. 
And is throwing its perfume around it ; 
The wryneck replies to the cuckoo's halloo. 
For joy that again she has found it ; 
The ja/s red breast 
Peeps over her nest. 
In the midst of the crab-blossoms blushing ; 
And the call of the pheasant 
Is frequent and pleasant. 
When all other calls are hushing. Howitt. 
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THE GROVE. 

Mild-breathing Zephyr, father of the Spring, 
Who in the verdant meads doth reign sole king ; 
Who, sheltered here, shrunk from the wintry day. 
And careless slept the stormy hours away. 
Hath roused himself, and shook his feathers wet 
With purple-swelling odours, and hath let 
The sweet and fruitful dew fall on this ground, 
To force out all the flowers that might be found. 
The gaudy peacock boasts not in his train 
So many lights and shadows, nor the rain 
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THE GROVE. 

Heaven-painted bow, when that the sun doth court her, 

Nor purple pheasant, while her mate doth sport her 

To hear him crow, and with a beauteous pride 

Wave his discoloured neck and purple side. 

I have not seen the place could more surprise, 

More beautiful in Natiu-e's varied dyes. 

Lo ! the blue bindweed doth itself infold 

With honeysuckle, and both these entwine 

Themselves with briony and jessamine, 

To cast a kind and ordoriferous shade : 

The balmy West-wind blows, and every sense 

Is soothed and courted : trees have got their heads, 

The fields their coats, the dewy shining meads 

Do boast the pansy, lily, and the rose. 

And every flower doth laugh as Zephyr blows. 

The seas are now more even than the earth, 

Or gently swell as curFd by Zephyr's breath; 

The rivers run as smoothed by his hand ; 

The wanton heifer through the grassy land 

Plays wildly free, her horns scarce budding yet; 

While in the sunny fields the new-dropp'd lambs 

Gambol, rejoicing round their milky dams. 

Hark ! how each bough a several music yields ; 

The lusty throstle, early nightingale, 

Accord in tune, though vary in their tale. 

The chirping swallow, calFd forth by the sun. 

And crested lark doth her division run ; 

The yellow bees the air with music fill. 

The finches carol, and the turtles bill 

Ben Jonson. 
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THE DYING STAG. 

Low in a grassy dingle he was laid, 
With wild wood primroses befreckled; 
Over his head the wanton shadows played 
Of a young olive, that her boughs so spread, 
As with her leaves she seem'd to crown his head. 
And here he came, pierced by a fatal blow. 
As in a wood he walked, securely feeding ; 
And feeling death swim in his endless bleeding, 
His heavy head his fainting strength exceeding, 
Bade farewell to the woods that round him wave, 
While tears from drooping flowers bedew his turfy grave. 

Giles Fletcher. 
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THE SWALLOW. 

i7 HE gorse is yellow on the heath, 
I The banks with speedwell flowers are gay, 
%j The oaks are budding ; and beneath, 
The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath, 
The silver wreath of May. 



The welcome guest of settled Spring, 
The Swallow too is come at last; 
* Just at sun-set, when thrushes sing, 
I saw her dash with rapid wing, 
And haird her as she pass'd. 



Come, Summer visitant, attach 

To my reed-roof your nest of clay ; 
And let my ear your music catch, 
Low twittering underneath the thatch. 
At the grey dawn of day. 
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THE SWALLOW. 

As fables tell, an Indian sage, 

The Hindostani woods among, 
Could, in his distant hermitage. 
As if 'twere mark*d in written page, 
Translate the wild bird's song. 

I wish I did his power possess. 

That I might learn, fleet bird, from thee. 
What our vain systems only guess^ 
And know from what wild wilderness 

You came across the sea. 

I would a little while restrain 

Your rapid wing, that I might hear 
Whether on clouds that bring the rain 
You saird above the western main. 
The wind your charioteer. 

In Afric, does the sultry gale 

Through spicy bower and palmy grove 
Bear the repeated cuckoo's tale ? 
Dwells there a time the wandering rail. 

Or the itinerant dove % 

Were you in Asia ? O relate. 
If there your fabled sister's woes 

She seem'd in sorrow to narrate ; 

Or sings she but to celebrate 
Her nuptials with the rose % 

I would inquire how, journeying long 
The vast and pathless ocean o'er, 

You ply again those pinions strong, 

And come to build anew among 
The scenes you left before 1 
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THE SWALLOW. 

But if, as colder breezes blow, 

Prophetic of the waning year, 
You hide, though none know when or how. 
In the cliff's excavated brow, 

And linger torpid here ; 

Thus lost to life, what favoiuing dream 

Bids you to happier hours awake. 
And tells that, dancing on the beam, 
The light gnat hovers o'er the stream. 

The May-fly on the lake? 

Or if, by instinct taught to know 

Approaching dearth of insect food. 
To isles and willowy aits you go, 
And, crowding on the pliant bough. 

Sink in the dimpling flood; 

How learn ye, while the cold waves boom 

Your deep and oozy couch above. 
The time when flowers of promise bloom, 
And call you from your transient tomb. 

To light, and life, and love ] 

Alas ! how little can be known. 

Her sacred veil where Nature draws ; 

Let baffled Science humbly own 

Her mysteries, understood alone 
By Him who gives her laws. 

Charloite Smith. 
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THE ROBIN. 

See yon Robin on the spray ; 
Look ye ! how his tiny form 
Swells, as when his merry lay 
Gushes forth amid the storm. 



Though the snow is falling fast, 
Specking o'er his coat with white — 
Though loud roars the chilly blast, 
And the evening 's lost in night, — 
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THE NYMPH'S DESCRIPTION OF HER FAWN. 

Yet from out the darkness dreary 
Cometh still that cheerful note; 
Praiseful aye, and never weary, 
Is that little warbling throat 

Thank him for his lesson's sake, 
Thank God's gentle minstrel there, 
Who, when storms make others quake. 
Sings of days that brighter were. 

Harrison Weir, 1858. 



THE NYMPH'S DESCRIPTION OF HER FAWN. 

ITH sweetest milk and sugar, first 
I it at mine own fingers nursed ; 
And as it grew, so every day 
It wax'd more white and sweet than they. 
It had so sweet a breath ! and oft 
i blush'd to see its foot more soft 
And white, shall I say ? than my hand — 
Than any lady's in the land. 

was a wondrous thing how fleet 
'Twas on those little silver feet 
With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race ; 
And when 't had left me far away, 
'Twould stay, and run again, and stay : 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 
And trod as if on the four winds. 
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THE NYMPH»S DESCRIPTION OF HER FAWN. 




■'i ^ ^^''^ 



'^'^m^f^ 



■M^M^'-m 






m^^m'.-^^i 



I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown, 

And lilies, that you would it guess 

To be a little wilderness ; 

And all the spring-time of the year 

It loved only to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lie; 

Yet could not, till itself would rise. 

Find it, although before mine eyes ; 

For in the flaxen lilies' shade, 

It like a bank of lilies laid 
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THE VILLAGE BOY. 

Upon the roses it would feed, 
Until its lips e'en seem*d to bleed ; 
And then to me 't would boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my lip. 
But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill, 
And its pure virgin lips to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 
Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within. 

Andrew Marvel. 



THE VILLAGE BOY. 

REE from the cottage corner, see how wild 
The village boy along the pasture hies, 
With every smell, and sound, and sight be- 
guiled, 
That round the prospect meets his won- 
dering eyes; 
Now, stooping, eager for the cowslip peeps, 
As though he'd get them all, — now, tired 
of these. 

Across the flaggy brook he eager leaps. 
For some new flower his happy rapture sees; — 
Now, leering *mid the bushes on his knees 

On woodland banks, for blue-bell flowers he creeps; — 
And now, while looking up among the trees. 
He spies a nest, and down he throws his flowers. 
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THE VILLAGE BOV. 




And up he climbs with new -fed ecstacies ; 
The happiest object in the summer hours. 



Clare. 
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^IHE SHEPHERD. 



H, gentle Shepherd ! thine the lot to tend, 
4^^ Of all that feels distress, the most as- 



sail'd, 
g^ Feeble, defenceless : lenient be thy care ; 
But spread around thy tenderest diligence 
In flowery Spring-time, when the new- 
dropp'd lamb. 
Tottering with weakness by his mother's side, 
Feds the fresh world about him; and each 
thorn, 
Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet : 
•Oh ! guard his meek, sweet innocence from all 
Th' innumerous ills that rush around his life ; 
Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons prone, 
Circling the skies to snatch him from the plain; 
Observe the lurking crows; beware the brake, — 
There the sly fox the careless minute waits; 
Nor trust thy neighbour's dog, nor earth, nor sky : 
Thy bosom to a thousand cares divide : 
Eurus oft flings his hail; the tardy fields. 
Pay not their promised food ; and oft the dam 
O'er her weak twins with empty udder mourns, 
Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of prey 
Alights, and hops in many turns around, 
And tires her also turning : to her aid 
Be nimble, and the weakest in thine arms 
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THE SHEPHERD. 




Gently convey to the warm cote, and oft, 
Between the lark's note and the nightingale's, 
His hungry bleating still with tepid milk ; — 
In this soft office may thy children join, 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 

And charitable actions learn in sport. 
Nor yield him to himself ere vernal airs 
Sprinkle the little croft with daisy flowers ; 
Nor yet forget him : life has rising ills. 



Dyer. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 

OW I steal along a woody lane, 

tV^].U ^^ ^^^^ ^^y ^^^S ^^ various, gentle 
bird, 
Sweet Queen of Night, transporting 

Philomel. 
I name thee not to give my feeble line 
A grace else wanted, for I love thy song, 
And often have I stood to hear it sung, 
\^ When the clear moon, with Cytherean smile, 
l.TiJtTging from an eastern cloud, has shot 
A look of pure benevolence and joy 
Into the heart of night Yes, I have stood, 
And mark'd thy varied note, and frequent pause, 
Thy brisk and melancholy mood, with soul 
Sincerely pleased ; and, oh ! methought, no note 
Can equal thine, sweet bird — of all that sing 
How easily the chief ! Yet have I heard 
What pleases me still more — the human voice. 
In serious sweetness flowing from the heart 
Of unaffected woman. I could hark 
Till the round world dissolved, to the pure strain 
Love teaches, gentle modesty inspires. 

HURDIS. 
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THE HEATH. 

ERE, the furze, 
Enrich'd among its spines with golden flowers. 
Scents the keen air; while all its thorny groups, 
' Wide scattered o'er the waste, are full of life; 
■A For, midst its yellow bloom, th' assembled chats 
Wave high the tremulous wing, and with shrill 
v|^i^>\ ^otes, 

\'x^ n ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ pleasant, cheer th' extensive heath. 
Linnets in numerous flocks frequent it too; 
And bashful, hiding in the scenes remote 
From his congeners (they who make the woods 
And the thick copses echo to their song). 
The stonechat makes his domicile ; and while 
His patient mate with downy bosom warms 
Their future nestlings, he his love-lay sings. 
Loud to the shaggy wild. The Erica here, 
That o'er the Caledonian hills sublime 
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THE SQUIRREL-HUNT. 

Spreads its dark mantle (where the bees delight 
To seek their purest honey) flourishes, 
Sometimes with bells like amethysts, and then 
Paler, and shaded like the maiden's cheek 
With gradual blushes; other while as white 
As rime that hangs upon the frozen spray. 

Charlotte Smith. 
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THE SQUIRREL-HUNT. ' 

HEN, as a nimble squirrel from the wood, 
Ranging the hedges for his filbert-food, 
Sits partly on a bough his browne nuts 
^ cracking, 

t^/^ And from the shell the sweet white kemell 
taking, 
Till (with their crookes and bags) a sort of ' 

boyes 
(To share with him) come with so great a 
noyse. 
That he is forced to leave a nut nigh broke. 
And for his life leape to a neighbour oake; 
Thence to a beeche, thence to a row of ashes ; 
Whilst through the quagmires, and red water plashes, 
The boyes runne dabling through thicke and thin. 
One tears his hose, another breakes his shin : 
This, torn and tattered, hath with much adoe 
Got by the bryers; and that hath lost his shoe; 
This drops his hand ; that headlong falls for haste ; 
Another cryes behinde for being last : 
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THE SQUIRREL-HUNT. 




With stickes and stones, and many a sounding halloo, 
The little foole, with no small sport, they follow ; 
Whilst he, from tree to tree, from spray to spray, 
Gets to the wood, and hides him in his dray. 

William Browne. 
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THE SWAN. 

Fair is the Swan, whose majesty prevailing 
O'er breezeless water, on Locarno's lake, 
Bears him on, while proudly sailing, 
He leaves behind a moon-illumin'd wake : 
Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve ; 
An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs 
To which, on some unruffled morning, clings 
A flaky weight of Winter's purest snows ! 
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THE BEAUTIES IN NATURE. 

Behold ! as with a gushing impulse heaves 

That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 

And pendant rocks, where'er, in gliding state, 

Winds the mute creature, without visible mate 

Or rival, save the Queen of Night, 

Showering down a silver light 

From heaven upon her chosen favourite. 

Wordsworth. 



THE BEAUTIES IN NATURE. 

IN JUNE. 

Awhile I bask'd amid the hay ; 

Suck'd from the clover-flowers the honey; traced 

The shining-coated insects in the grass, 

Threading their beautiful labyrinth, or the bee, 

Eagerly rifling the fallen flowers, to catch 

Their fragrance ere the hot sun drink it up ; 

Listened the little chorus of the gnats. 

And flies innumerous wheeling round and round 

In the warm sunbeam. Now, stretched at length, 

I watched the many-colour*d birds that saiFd 

With various flight in the ethereal air; 

The lark with quivering wing mounting aloft 

Till my strained eye had lost him, though even then 

His ceaseless song came down, mellowed and fine, 

And fainter, and yet fainter, till it died; 

The swallow darting to and fro; the hawk. 

Round and yet round, with slow and wary course 
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THE BEAUTIES IN NATURE. 




Gliding, or hanging like a cloudy speck, 
Or sinking slow, with gently tremulous wing, 
Or like an arrow rapidly darting down. 
The linnet, and the redbreast, and the thrush, 
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THE OLD SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

The goldfinch, and the little wren, — all birds 
That sing and frolic in the sun, were there. 
I marked their differing motions; listened oft 
To their dissimilar songs, all at once, 
Yet without discord. Sometimes far above 
The heron flew, with long, slow-flapping wings ; 
Sometimes the cooing wood-pigeon came near; 
The. crow, and sea-gull with his plaintive cry. 

Atherstone. 





THE OLD SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

HE old Shepherd's dog, like his master, was grey, 
His teeth all departed, and feeble his tongue ; 
Yet where'er Corin went, he was follow'd by Tray ; 
Thus happy through life did they hobble along. 

When, fatigued, on the grass the Shepherd would 
lie, 
For a nap in the sun — 'midst his slumbers so 
sweet. 
His faithful companion crawl'd constantly nigh, 
Placed his head on his lap, or lay down at his feet. 

When Winter was heard on the hill and the plain. 
And torrents descended, and cold was the wind, 

If Corin went forth 'mid the tempests and rain. 
Tray scom'd to be left in the chimney behind. 

At length, in the straw Tray made his last bed — 
For vain, against Death, is the stoutest endeavour; 

To lick Corin's hand he rear'd up his weak head, 

Then fell back, closed his eyes, and, ah ! closed them for ever. 
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THE OLD SHEPHERD'S DOG. 




Not long after Tray did the Shepherd remain. 
Who oft o'er his grave with true sorrow would bend; 

And, when dying, thus feebly was heard the poor swain : 
" O bury me, neighbours, beside my old friend ! " 

Peter Pindar 
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THE THRUSH'S NEST. 

Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush, 

That overhung a mole-hill large and round, 
I heard, from mom to mom, a merry Thmsh, 

Sing hymns to sunrise, while I drank the sound 
With joy: — and often, an intruding guest, 

I watched her secret toils, from day to day, — 
How true she warp'd the moss to form her nest. 

And modeird it within with wood and clay. 




And by-and-bye, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 
There lay her shining eggs, as bright as flowers. 

Ink-spotted-over shells of green and blue ; 
And there I witness'd, in the Summer hours, 

A brood of Nature's minstrels chirp and fly. 

Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky. 

Clare. 
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THE SQUIRREL. 

Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm, 
That age or injury has hollow'd deep, 
Where, on his bed of wool and matted leaves, 
He has outslept the Winter, ventures forth. 
To frisk awhile and bask in the warm sun. 
The Squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play : 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird, 
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NOONTIDE. 

Ascends the neighbouring beech, there whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps and cries aloud. 
With all the prettiness of feign*d alarm. 
And anger insignificantly fierce. 

COWPER. 




NOONTIDE. 

ENEATH a shivering canopy reclined, 
Of aspen leaves that wave without a wind, 
I love to lie, when lulling breezes stir 
The spiry cones that tremble on the fir ; 
Or wander *mid the dark-green fields of 

broom, 
When peers in scattered tufts the yellow 

bloom ; 
Or trace the path with tangling furze o'errun, 

When bursting seed-bells crackle in the sun. 

And pittering grasshoppers, confus'dly shrill, 

Pipe giddily along the glowing hill : 

Sweet grasshopper, who lov'st at noon to lie 

Serenely in the green-ribb'd clover's eye. 

To sun thy filmy wings and emerald vest, 

Unseen thy form, and undisturbed thy rest 

Oft have I listening mused the sultry day, 

And wondered what thy chirping song might say, 

When nought was heard along the blossomed lea, 

To join thy music, save the listless bee. 

Dr. Leyden. 
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ON A GOLDFINCH, 

STARVED TO DEATH IN HIS CAGE. 

Time was when I was free as air, 
The thistle's downy seed my fare, 

My drink the morning dew ; 
I perch'd at will on every spray, 
My form genteel, my plumage gay, 

My strains for ever new. 

But gaudy plumage, sprightly strain, 
And form genteel, were all in vain, 
And of a transient date ; 
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A WISH. 

For caught and caged, and starved to death, 
In dying sighs my little breath 
Soon pass'd the wiry grate. 

Thanks, gentle swain, for all my woes, 
And thanks for this effectual close 

And cure of every ill ! 
More cruelty could none express; 
And I, if you had shown me less. 

Had been your prisoner still. 



COWPFR. 




A WISH. 

I NE be a cot beside the hill : 

A bee-hive's hum shall soothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near. 

The swallow oft, beneath my thatch, 
Shall t^vitter from her clay-built nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch. 
And share my meal, a welcome guest 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing, 
In russet gown and apron blue. 
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The village church, among the trees, 

Where first our marriage-vows were given, 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 



Rogers. 
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THE WREN. 

HERE is a bay, all still and lone, 

And in the shade one broad grey stone, 
Where, at the evening hour, 
^ The sun upon the water weaves 
^/^ Motions of light among the leaves 
Of a low-hanging bower; 

And one old sycamore, that dips 
Into the stream its dark green tips, 
And drinks all day and night; 
And opposite, the mountain high 
Doth intercept the deep blue sky, 
And shuts it out from sight. 

Last year, it was my haimted seat, 
And every evening did I meet 

A grave and solemn Wren : 
He sat, and never spoke a word^ 
A holy and religious bird 

He seemed unto me then. 
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THE WREN. 

I thought, perchance, that sin and strife 
Might in a winged creature's life, 

Be somehow strangely blent ; 
So hermit-like he lived apart, 
And might be, in his little heart, 

A woodland penitent. 

Deceitful thing ! into the brook, 
Hour after hour, a steadfast look 

From off his perch was sent ; 
And yet, I thought his eyes too bright, 
Too happy, for an anchorite. 

On lonely penance bent 

Ah, yes ! for long his nest hath been 
Behind yon alder's leafy screen. 

By Rothay's chiming waters ; 
Two rapid years are run, and now, 
This monk hath peopled every bough 

With little sons and daughters. 

I will not blame thee, Friar Wren, 
Because, among stout-hearted men, 

Some truant monks there be ; 
And, if you could their names collect, 
I rather more than half suspect 

That I should not be free. 

Erewhile I dream'd of cloister'd cells, 
Of gloomy courts and matin bells, 

And painted windows rare ; 
But common life's less real gleams 
Shone warm on my monastic dreams, 

And melted them in air. 
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THE MOUNTAIN RILL. 

My captive heart is alter'd now ; 
And, had I but one little bough 

Of thy green alder-tree, 
I would not live too long alone, 
Or languish there for want of one 

To share the nest with me ! 

Rev. F. W. Faber, M.A. 




THE MOUNTAIN RILL. 

*OME, track with me this little vagrant 
^ rill, 
Wandering its wild course from the 
ly^ mountain's breast ; 

Now, with a brink fantastic, heather- 
drest. 
And playing with the stooping flowers at 

will; 
Now, moving scarce, with noiseless step 
and still. 
Anon it seems to weary of its rest. 
And liurries on, leaping with sparkling zest, 
Ad own the ledges of the broken hill. — 
So let us live. Is not the life well-spent. 
Which loves the lot that kindly Nature weaves 
For all, inheriting and adorning earth, — 
Which throws light pleasure over true content. 
Blossoms with fruitage— flowers, as well as leaves — 
And sweetens wisdom with a taste of mirth ] 

T. DOUBLEDAY. 
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SUMMER MOODS. 

I LOVE at eventide to walk alone, 

Down narrow lanes, o'erhung with dewy thorn, 
Where, from the long grass underneath, the snail. 

Jet black, creeps out, and sprouts his timid horn. 
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THE EAGLE. 



I love to muse o'er meadows newly mown, 

Where withering grass perfumes the sultry air; 
Where bees search round, with sad and weary drone, 

In vain, for flowers that bloomed but newly there; 
While in the juicy com the hidden quail 

Cries, " Wet my foot;" and, hid as thoughts unborn, 
The fairy-like and seldom-seen landrail 

Utters, " Craik — craik," like voices under ground. 
Right glad to meet the evening dewy veil. 

And see the light fade into gloom around. 



Clare. 
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THE EAGLE. 

HE tawny Eagle seats his callow brood 
High on the cliff, and feasts his young with 

blood; 
On Snowdon's rocks, or Orkney's wide do- 
main, 
Whose beetling cliflfs o'erhang the western 

main, 
The royal bird his lonely kingdom forms. 
Amidst the gathering clouds and sullen 
storms ; 
Through the wide waste of air he darts his sight. 
And holds his sounding pinions poised for flight; 
With cruel eye premeditates the war. 
And marks his destined victim from afar : 
Descending in a whirlwind to the ground, 
His pinions like the rush of waters sound; 
The fairest of the fold he bears away. 
And to his nest compels the struggling prey; 
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He scorns the game by meaner hunters tore, 

And dips his talons in no vulgar gore. j^rs. Barbauld. 
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THE BROOM. 

H ! the broom, the bonny, bonny broom, 

On my native hills it grows; 
I had rather see the bonny broom, 

Than the rarest flower that blows. 
Oh ! the yellow broom is blossoming, 

In my own dear country; 
I never thought so small a thing 
As a flower my nerveless heart could wring. 

Or draw a tear from me. 



It minds me of my native hills. 

Clad in the heath and fen ; 
Of the green strath and the flowery brae, 

Of the glade and the rockless glen ; 
It minds me of dearer things than these — 

Of love with life entwined. 
Of humble faith on bended knees, 
Of home joys gone, and memories, 

Like sere leaves, left behind ! 

It minds me of that blessed time, 

Of the friends so true to me, 
Of my warm-hearted Highland love. 

When the broom was the trysting-tree. 
I loathe this fair but foreign strand. 

With its fadeless Summer bloom; 
And I swear, by my own dear native land, 
Again on the heathy hills to stand, 

Where waves the yellow broom. 

Mary Howiit. 
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A RAM REFLECTED IN THE WATER. 



Forth we went, 

And down the vale, along the streamlet's edge. 
Pursued our way, a broken company, 
Mute or conversing, single or in pairs. 
Thus having reached a bridge that overarch'd 
The hasty rivulet, where it lay becalm'd 
In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A two-fold image : on a grassy bank 
A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same ! Most beautiful. 
On the green turf, with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb. 
The breathing creatxure stood ; as beautiful. 
Beneath him, show'd his shadowy counterpart 
Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky. 
And each seem'd centre of his own fair world ; 
Antipodes unconscious of each other. 
Yet, in partition, with their several spheres, 
Blended in perfect stillness, to our sight ! 

Wordsworth. 




THE NIGHTINGALE. 

JND hark! the Nightingale begins its 
song,— 
"Most musical, most melancholy" bird ! 
A melancholy bird 1 oh, idle thought ! 
In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

Tis the merry Nightingale, 

That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
i'ilh fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music ! 

And I know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge. 
Which the great lord inhabits not; and so 
This grove is wild with tangUng underwood, 
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TO THE TURTLE-DOVE. 

And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 

Thin grass and kingcups, grow within the paths ; 

But never elsewhere in one place I knew 

So many nightingales ; and far and near, 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 

They answer and provoke each other's song, 

With skirmishes and capricious passagings. 

And murmurs musical and swift — ^jug, jug — 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all, — 

Stirring the air with such an harmony, 

That, should you close your eyes, you might almost 

Forget it was not day ! On moonlight bushes. 

Whose dewy leaflets are but half disclosed, 

You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 

Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full. 

Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 

Lights up her love-torch. 

And oft a moment's space, 
What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 
Hath heard a pause of silence ; till the moon 
Emerging, hath awaken'd earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy. 
As if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps ! Coleridge. 
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TO THE TURTLE-DOVK 

Deep in the wood, thy voice I list, and love 
Thy soft complaining song, thy tender cooing ; 
O what a winning way thou hast of wooing ! 
Gentlest of all thy race — sweet Turtle-dove ! 
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TO THE TURTLE-DOVE. 

Thine is a note that doth not pass away, 
Like the light music of a Summer's day : 
The merle may trill his richest song in vain — 
Scarce do we say, " List ! for he pipes again ; " 
But thou ! that low plaint oft and oft repeating 
To the coy mate that needs so much entreating, 




Fillest the woods with a discursive song 
Of love, that sinketh deep, and resteth long ; 
Hushing the voice of mirth, and staying folly, 
And waking in the heart a gentle melancholy. 

D. Conway. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE WOODS. 

^^!^— — ^ ^^^ jpROM under the boughs in the snow-clad wood 
iiiU I ^ *^i^ . ^^^ merle and the mavis are peeping, 
Alike secure from the wind and the flood, 
Yet a silent Christmas keeping. 
Still happy are they, 
And their looks are gay, 
And they frisk it from bough to bough ; 
Since berries bright red 
Hang over their head, 
A right goodly feast, I trow. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE WOODS. 

There, under the boughs, in their wintry dress, 

Haps many a tender greeting; 
Blithe hearts have met, and the soft caress 
Hath told the dehght of meeting. 

Though Winter hath come 

To his woodland home. 
There is mirth with old Christmas cheer, 

For 'neath the light snow 

Is the fruit -fraught bough. 
And each to his love is near. 

Yes ! under the boughs, scarce seen, nestle they, 

Those children of song together, — 
As blissful by night, as joyous by day, 
*Mid the snows and the wintry weather. 
For they dream of Spring, 
And the songs they'll sing. 
When the flowers bloom again in the mead; 
And mindful are they 
Of those blossoms gay. 
Which have brought them to-day 
Such help in their time of need ! 

Harrison Weir, 1859. 
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